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OUR MEETING. 

MARIE DUCHESNE. 

Was it Summer when I met her? 
Spring or Summer? Why, no matter ! 

Winter or the deep sweet Fall — 
Tt was each and all — and better 

Than a single one of all. 

It was Spring-time — for the sowing 
Of the seed was then — the flowing 

Of the first tide of our love, 
Setting hearts and eyes all glowing — 

Hoping what these long days prove. 

It was Summer — for our loving 
Sudden richly bloomed — thus proving 

What we'd doubted just before, 
That a single glance so moving 

Could unbar the barrier door. 

Yes ! 'twas Spring-time in its sweetness, 
Summer in its warmth and deepness, 

In its beauty and its rest ; 
Autumn in its rich completeness, 

Showing what in each was best. 

Was there Winter in our meeting? 
Aught so cold in that warm greeting ? 

Yes ! — one cloud hung o'er my heart, 
Knowing that the time was fleeting, 
Knowing that we soon must part. 

Ah ! we knew not then how boundless 
Was our love — how deep and soundless — 

Bridging space from shore to shore- 
That our fears were weak and groundless ; 

We grew nearer evermore ! 



TALENTED NA UGH TIN ESS ON THE STAGE. 
From the German. 

Few living composers can boast so widespread a 
notoriety as Jacob Offenbach. On the banks of the 
Manzanares, as on those of the Neva, in Stockholm, 
in Cairo, in Eternal Rome itself, his high-kilted 
muse finds kindly welcome. Cobblers and kings 
hum and whistle his strains, and when the Autocrat 
of all the Russias, with his heir apparent, started, 
in 1867, on his journey to the Paris Exhibition, he 
telegraphed from Cologne for a box at the Varietes 
to be able to attend the representation of "Belle 
Helene " immediately on arriving. I don't know 
how long Offenbach's immortality will last ; but, for 
the moment, he is indisputably the most immortal of 
all mortal composers. It is worth while, then, to 
know something of his history ; but the gentle 
reader need have no fear that, in sketching Jacob 
Offenbach's life, I shall go back to the great-great- 
grandfather of the name. Of his father, however, I 
must say a word. His name was not Offenbach, but 
Eberst, and he was born in the town of Offenbach, 
where he was employed as leader in the singing of 
the Jewish synagogue. He had sufficient skill in 
music to produce compositions of some importance 
— sonatos, concertos, and even symphonies. He is 
said, too, to have been an excellent mathematician 
and sound Talmud scholar, which did not, however, 
hinder him from occasionally writing verses. He 
seems, then, not to have lacked a certain many- 
sidedness of talent, but he lived in an age when 
talent was of but little use to the Jews in Germany. 
Not finding in Offenbach any fitting field of activity, 
he removed to Cologne, hoping to find a respectable 
position in the large Jewish congregation in that 
city. The Cologne congregration did not call him by 
his name, but simply after that of his former residence, 
Offenbacher, so that he, by and by, came to be called 
Eberst Offenbacher ; and, as people seemed bent on 
not calling him Eberst, he finally took the name of 
Offenbach. 

Singular ! This man who came to Cologne to gain 
for his name more widespread recognition, found 
himself forced to lay it aside, and that without any 
sufficient compensation for the loss ; for he found it 
impossible in Cologne to gain a livelihood for his 
family, and, accordingly, in 1835, set out with his 
two sons, Jacob, then fifteen years old, and his 
younger brother, for Paris, where he filled a tem- 
porary engagement as choral leader in the syna- 
gogue. The two lads acted as assistants to their 
father, and, when he had placed little Jacob at the 
Conservatory, received appointments at the syna- 
gogue at a monthly salary of eighty francs ! So 
Jacob, side by side with his brother, sang the praises 
of Jehovah, the archangels, the patriarchs and the 
greater and lesser prophets ; and had no idea at that 
time, very surely, that at some future day, instead of 



reciting the holy mysteries of Sinai, he was to set to 
music the pleasant improprieties of Olympus. In the 
meantime he soon grew weary of his ill-paid labor as 
singer, and had no idea of rasping his throat without 
the slightest prospect of future good results. As a 
pupil of the Conservatory, where he perfected himself 
in the use of his instrument, the violoncello, and en- 
joyed the especial favor of Cherubini, he had no 
difficulty in getting a position in the orchestra of a 
minor theater, the Ambigu Comique. Besides this, 
he gave lessons, and, occasionally, a concert. Offen- 
bach was at that time a tall, overgrown lad, with 
long blonde hair, and so thin that one could almost 
see through him. His mercurial activity, as he 
scampered about in every nook and corner of the 
great city after his pupils, made it impossible for 
him to get fat ; nor has he ever, even later, taken 
on aldermanic proportions. With his tough, ener- 
getic nature, he never despaired, even at the tightest 
pinch, and so long as the stomach, that mighty ty- 
rant of poor humanity, was not too obstreperous, he 
stuck to the muses and wrote many a cheerful strain. 
Along with these he managed to make something 
out of the songs of the synagogue, which he knew 
by heart, by setting them to music for the public 
balls : so that many a Paris grisette has, no doubt, 
danced to the melodies which on other occasions 
were chanted to the praise of the Lord of Hosts. 

When about forty years old he received an ap- 
pointment in the orchestra of the Opera Comique, 
where, although the roast pigeons did not, according 
to the old proverb, exactly fly into his mouth, he 
had at all events opportunity enough to become ac- 
quainted with, and to reshape in his own mind, the 
chefs-d'oeuvre of the merry muse. At the inaug- 
uration of the empire he was made orchestra leader 
at the Theatie Frangais. The place did not greatly 
occupy his time, and he was able more and more to 
indulge in creative instinct, but still felt too much 
limited by his position. In a few years, therefore, he 
laid down the baton once and for all, inspired by the 
one idea of founding a theater in which he could pre- 
sent to the public the children of his musical fancy. 
In lack of a stage and a numerous auditory, he com- 
posed for a while short pieces with only two charac- 
ters, which he represented before small circles of 
private friends at his own house. The composer was 
at once leader and orchestra, the latter consisting 
simply and exclusively of Offenbach's 'cello. Chang- 
es of scene were indicated, as in the primitive periods 
of dramatic art, by placards ; while a few scenes serv- 
ed for entries and exits. And for all this simple set- 
ting, there was plenty of laughing and joking and no 
stint of applause. But the plaudits of a dozen friend- 
ly palms, a reputation limited to his own four walls, 
and a fire-side immortality were not enough for Offen- 
bach. After great exertion and trouble he succeeded 
in getting the place of director of the little theater, 
the Folies Marigny. This pretty little theater is in 
the Champs Elysees, surrounded by fragrant flower- 
beds, and shaded by lofty elms. It was in the Sum- 
mer of 1855, at the time of the first World Exhibi- 
tion, that Offenbach brought out here his " Deux 
Aveugles." Two admirable buffo singers made the 
whole personal of this amusing trifle, which had so 
marked a success that its fresh melodies were soon 
whistled in every street and ground out in every 
square by the Parisian gamins and organ-boys. We, 
ourselves, by a lucky chance, happened to be eye- 
witness of this success in the theater itself. Saphir, 
who had come to Paris to visit the exhibition, in- 
vited us one evening to take a stroll through the 
Champs Elysees, where we soon found ourselves in 
front of the coquettish little theater, smiling from 
amid its flowery hedges and inviting us to enter. 
Saphir was so delighted with the " Deux Aveugles " 
that he got the text at once with the determination 
of bringing it out in Vienna ; and it very rapidly, 
unless I greatly mistake, became a general favorite 
in Germany. 

Offenbach, like William Shakespeare before him, 
managed two theaters — the above-mentioned during 
the Summer season, and the other, christened by 
him, " Bouffes Parisiens," in the Passage Choiseul, 
during the Winter. At that time the theaters did 
not enjoy their present freedom, and Offenbach had 
merely the right to bring out one-act pieces. He 
accordingly produced a series of little operas, one 
after another, with which he gained general and mer- 
ited applause. These pieces were noticeable for 
their freshness of melody, saucy humor, and remark- 
able grace and liveliness, which merits have given 
them a great reputation in all foreign theaters. One 



of these dramatic first-fruits still dwells in my mem- 
ory — "le Savetier et le Financier" — which I saw on 
its first night. At the close some one tapped me on 
the shoulder. It was the English novelist Thack- 
eray, whose premature loss we are still mourning. 
Thackeray thought the operetta delightful, and 
questioned me closely about the composer. "This 
young musician," he declared repeatedly, "has de- 
cided humor and peculiar talent ; if he works hard, 
he can not fail to be soon and widely known." 

Thackeray, as we have seen, was quite right. 

In the meantime, the removal of restrictions from 
the theaters allowed Offenbach to compose pieces 
with several acts and unlimited number of charac- 
ters. Of this permission he made the fullest use, 
and soon produced an opera bouffe — " Orpheus among 
the Shades" — which had unprecedented success. In 
Paris it ran eight hundred nights! and its success 
was equally great in the provinces and abroad. The 
country of Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber, hastened 
to produce the parodied " Orpheus," which was given 
three hundred times in the birthplace of Meyerbeer 
and Mendelssohn. 

Since the first production of" Orpheus," Offenbach 
has reeled off an innumerable quantity of operas, 
working for almost all the Parisian theaters, so that 
it has not been unusual for four theaters on the same 
evening to announce his pieces. He has not, it is 
true, always been successful, but never allows him- 
self to be cast down by defeat. He bates no jot of 
courage when the ill-will of the critics threatens his 
laurels, but leaves his muse no breathing spell; and he 
nosoonergetsa rebuff than he is out again with a new 
production. He writes his score as a daily journal- 
ist sits down to an article, and naturally enough 
often repeats himself. It is true, too, that he sur- 
prises us less by his art than by his extraordinary 
rapidity ; but in an age when one gets cross if a tele- 
gram from America is an hour late, and the event 
which amazes us this morning is stale news this 
evening, rapidity is a necessary means to success. 

Offenbach's popularity is to be ascribed to two 
causes. First, to his really gifted nature. The or- 
thodox musicians may scold themselves hoarse ; they 
can not deny the talent which he has displayed, 
especially in his one-act operettas. These little pro- 
ductions are extremely pleasing, and rich in singable 
airs, which easily take hold in the memory. As for 
his more elaborate productions, their success is as- 
cribable not merely to his talent, but, in great part, 
perhaps mainly, to the authors of the libretti, Louis 
Halevy and Meilhac, as well as to the excellent ren- 
dering. These two authors, the first of them a 
nephew of the composer Halevy (who, by the way, 
was also the son of a Jewish choral leader), made a 
great stroke with their parody of " Orpheus." The 
mad goings-on at the court of Jupiter were a vigorous 
hint at many a European court and despot. One 
had no great trouble in recognizing in the Olym- 
pian's tyranny and allusion to the tyranny of many 
rulers who, to the joy of their subjects, handle a 
scepter but no thunderbolts. The wit in " Orpheus," 
as in " Belle Helene" and the otherparodies, is seldom 
of fine grain. Messrs. Halevy and Meilhac do not 
import their salt directly from Attica, but they know 
their public, and rely, too, greatly on their actors, 
who, in fact, do their work with great skill. 

However this may be, these pieces will hardly out- 
last the second empire, which called them into being. 
Offenbach naturally does not think so. He believes 
firmly in the imperishable character of his works, 
just as firmly as Richard Wagner in the immortality 
of his own. Excess of modesty is not precisely the epi- 
demic of our age, and if Offenbach never dies of any 
other disease, he will probably live for ever. If he 
were what he thinks he is,. he would be. at least as 
important a person as Mozart. The great popularity 
he has enjoyed for years has gone to his head ; he is 
drunk with his own reputation : not the reputation, it 
is true, of a great master, which grows with time and 
outlives the ages ; but we know that one can get 
tipsy, aye, and tipsier, on brandy than on the most 
generous wine. We must, moreover, recognize that 
Offenbach works hard ; there is no more industrious 
man than he. His activity is unparalleled, and is 
not limited to the composition and musical portions 
of his works, but extends to every detail which can 
insure their success. He works with the writers of 
his libretti, conducts the rehearsals till late at night, 
and inspires the actors with his unwearying zeal. 
Nothing escapes his attention ; he heeds the smallest 
details — he multiplies himself — he is omnipotent. As 
his muse is brought to bed at least three or four 
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times a year, we can easily imagine him incessantly 
occupied with the cares of bringing his works before 
the public as advantageously as possible. In fact, 
he only rests when he can't help it; that is, when 
confined to his room by the gout. He has nothing 
remarkable in his exterior, except his proverbial 
leanness ; it would be impossible to be thinner with- 



the man who, like himself, has fought through want 
and pain, hunger and sadness, and, finally, spite of 
his incomplete and desultory studies, made his name 
famous throughout the world, is certainly a man of no 
ordinary gifts. In no case have the composers who 
talk big about the great masters but do nothing good 
themselves, the right to look down on Offenbach, and 



tains into the open Campagna, is perched the old 
Sicanian town of Tibur, now the picturesque little 
rock-nest known to modern tourists as Tivoli. The 
region is famous for its beauty, and the town itself 
is an indispensable element in the suburban excur- 
sions of Roman tourists, drawn hither by the fame 
of the lovely cascades of the Anio, as well as the 




UNDER THE TREES. 



out disappearing altogether. His features are mobile 
and intellectual. In fact, he is an intellectual man, 
and witty, not only in his compositions, but in his 
conversation ; knocked about as he has been by for- 
tune, from childhood up, he has had plentiful oppor- 
tunity for observing human nature with all its faults 
and foibles. 

Offenbach has made his own way. That it is not 
the way to the temple of fame is unquestionable ; but 



reproach him with furnishing to the public superficial 
diversion. It is, at all events, more praiseworthy to 
give the public superficial diversion than to bore 
them to death 



Tivoli. — About eighteen miles north-east trom 
Rome, on a steep bluff of the Sabine hills, and over- 
looking the little valley, or rather ravine, where 
the Teverone, once the Anio, bursts from the moun- 



beautiful little bit of ruin on the cliff— the Temple of 
Vesta — so freely used by innumerable painters and 
draughtsmen in their sketches, real or ideal, of 
Italian scenery. The town and its environs are redo- 
lent of classic memories. 

The illustration, on the first page, can not lay claim 
to literal accuracy, but is rather a composition giv- 
ing in one whole, many of the scattered beauties of 
this charming region. 



